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ABSTRACT 

The manual is designed to assist California educators 
and public in understanding the various aspects of an effective 
English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) program for adults. It provides 
theory-based and practical guidelines for conceptualizing, planning, 
designing, managing, and evaluating such programs. Chapters address 
these topics: the *dult ESL population (California demographics, 
student motivation, benefits to client and community); program 
philosophy (second language learning theory, adult learning theory, 
cultural and practical factors that affect adult learning); design of 
ESL programs (general, academic, vocational, special); management of 
ESL programs (teacher and staff selection, staff development, 
facilities and scheduling, communication and articulation, outreach, 
seeking additional resources); counseling, guidance, and student 
assessment (counseling and guidance services, ESL assessment, 
placement, monitoring progress, certification); instruction (goals 
and objectives, organization of instruction); and evaluation of 
instructional programs (purposes, planning, and use of findings). 
Appended materials include notes on selection of computer software 
and on community outreach, successful promotional ideas, evaluation 
questions for program administrators, and a program evaluation plan. 
References listed include evaluation instruments, readings in second 
language learning, and readings and references for adult education 
program evaluation. (MSE) (Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on Literacy 
Education) 
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Preface 



English as a Second Language: Implementing Effective Adult Education 
Programs is designed to fulfill the federal mandate of the 1991 amendments 
i to the Adult Education Act of 1988. The amendments, contained in the 
j National Literacy Act of 1991 (Public Law 102-73), require states to 
; develop and implement quality indicators to be used to evaluate programs 
| that receive assistance under this act in order "to determine whether such 

j programs are effective " (Section 331 [a] [2] of the Adult Education 

| Act, 20 USC 1 20 S (a) (2)). The primary purpose of this book is to provide 
| local agencies in California with models by which to judge the success of 
I their ESL programs for adults. 

! Adult education differs from secondary- and elementary-level education 
j in the need that it fulfills. Many new adult school principals find they must 
j learn quickly to carry on their duties with little assistance from the district 
! level. Survival on the job is the primary concern, and, as a result, quality 
! may receive secondary attention. The English-as-a-second-language (ESL) 
! program usually holds prominence in most adult schools, and this document 
\ will assist new principals and administrators in understanding its effective 
i components. 

i Because new legislation allows school districts to establish new adult 
i schools, administrators will find English as a Second Language: Imple- 
\ menting Effective Adult Education Programs useful and timely in imple- 
menting quality ESL programs that will meet the special needs of limited- 
! English-proficient (LEP) adult students who previously have not been 
i served. 

; The effective components of the ESL program apply to adult schools, 
j community-based organizations, and community colleges. The leadership 
| of principals or administrators of adult education programs is essential to 
j the success of LEP students who are entering the American mainstream, 
j Careful study of this document by educators will help them in leading 
! students toward their educational goals, 
j 

j SHIRLEY A. THORNTON 

1 Deputy Superintendent 

\ Specialized Programs Branch 

i 

GERALD H. KILBERT 
State Director of Adult Education 
Youth. Adult, and Alternative Educational 
Services Division 

RAYMOND G. EBERHARD 
j Program Administrator 
i Adult Education Policy and Planning Unit 
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Introduction 



This document, English as a Second Language: Implementing Effective 
Adult Education Programs, is designed to assist adult school administra- 
tors, school district governing board members, and the general public in 
understanding the various aspects of an effective English-as-a-second- 
language (ESL) program for adults. 

This handbook provides guidelines for: 

• School district administrators who plan to establish adult ESL pro- 
grams in their districts 

• New administrators who are preparing to manage adult ESL programs 

• Experienced administrators who are charged with evaluating and 
improving ESL programs 

• Governing board members and members of the general public who 
wish to determine the effectiveness of adult ESL programs 

This document was developed by experienced ESL teachers, ESL 
coordinators, adult school principals, and ESL teacher-trainers from 
throughout California. They represent the north, south, Central Valley, 
metropolitan, and rural areas. Although the adult populations that need ESL 
programs vary in each of these areas, an effective ESL program will have 
all of the components described in this handbook. 

The effective components of an ESL program are: 

• Planning. A plan for an ESL program will include the program's 
rationale, philosophy, and design. 

• Delivery. This will include program management, counseling, guid- 
ance, assessment, and instruction. 

• Evaluation. This will encompass planning the process and using the 
findings. 

Figure 1 illustrates the cyclical and ongoing process of effective program 
management. 

j This document, as well as the English-as-a-Second-Language Model 
\ Standards for Adult Education Programs ( 1 992) and the earlier publication, 
English as a Second Language Handbook for Adult Education Instructors 
(1990), was prepared by the Adult Education Unit, California Department 
of Education, to provide direction and assistance for adult ESL programs 
throughout the state. These publications also provide a common language 
j so that adult ESL providers can communicate better in order to meet the 
j needs of California's growing population of immigrants and refugees. 

i 
i 
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Chapter I. The Adult ESL Population 



One of the challenges that administrators of adult schools face in devel- 
oping and maintaining adult education programs is determining the need for 
and benefits of English-as-a-second-language (ESL) programs. In establish- 
ing programs, administrators: 

• Anticipate and are responsive to changing clientele and their changing 
needs. 

• Identify students and their reasons for attending classes, 

• Identify the benefi .s of ESL programs to clients and their communities. 



Demographics 
in California 



Between 1980 and 2020 the state's population is expected to increase 
approximately 67 percent (see figure 2). Most population growth will come 
from immigration. Since 1980 the state of California has absorbed 26 
percent of all legal immigration into the United States. This increased rate 
of immigration is reflected in the increased number of adult ESL learners. 



Percentage of Total Population 



100% 




White 
Black 

Asian and Other 



Hispanic 



1970 '80 '90 2000 '10 '20 
Fig. 2. Ethnic-racial composition of California's population, 1970 to 2020 

Source: California Department of Finance. Sacramento, November. 1988. 

In a recent study by the Population Reference Bureau, researchers 
estimated that for the foreseeable future there will be a net legal and illegal 
immigration into California of 190,000 persons a year. Approximately 35 
percent of this inflow is estimated to be illegal, mostly from Mexico. 1 This 
translates to a population increase of 1.9 million every decade from immi- 
gration alone, a figure accounting for half of the previously reported 
population growth of the 1980-1990 decade. The Population Reference 
Bureau's study reports that this estimate is "conservative," and other studies 



1 Bouvicrand Martin. Population Change, pp. 15-17 and 59-62. 
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have estimated a much larger population growth from immigration. 2 In this 
study researchers also estimate that 53 percent of this immigration will 
consist of people of Hispanic origins, two-thirds of whom will come from 
Mexico. Some 39 percent are expected to come from Asian nations, most 
notably Vietnam, China, Korea, and the Philippines. 3 

The number of ESL learners who need to acquire English skills has 
increased dramatically. The total adult-level ESL enrollment increased 
from 432,000 in 1986-87 to 587,000 in 1989-90. The average daily atten- 
dance (a.d.a.) increased from 73,000 in 1986-87 to 85,000 in 1989-90. This 
trend is expected to continue well into the twenty-first century. 

In a summary report issued by the Adult Education 2000 Project, it is 
estimated that ethnic and racial minorities, who have less education and 
greater learning needs, will increase their numbers from what was 22 
percent of the population in 1970 to 59 percent by 2020. 

California's adult ESL population is one of great diversity. ESL learners 
vary in their ethnic, educational, and socioeconomic backgrounds as well as 
in their primary languages and ages. They come to the United States for 
political, economic, or personal reasons. Students come from all parts of the 
globe: Europe, Eastern Europe, Asia, Southeast Asia, Pacific rim countries, 
South and Central America, and Africa. 

Adult ESL learners may range in age from sixteen to eighty years of age, 
with educational attainment ranging from no formal schooling in their 
native countries to the completion of professional degree programs. Stu- 
dents in an ESL classroom may all share a common language or may speak 
many different languages. Their employment history may range from 
working on farms to serving as highly educated professionals. Despite their 
diversity they all have a common need to acquire the English skills and 
familiarity with American culture necessary to communicate, cope, and 
participate in their local communities. 



Motives for Attending 
Aduit ESL Classes 



Because of the diversity of this clientele and its impact on communities 
in Califomia v it is important that this population is served with effective 
programs that respond specifically to its goals and needs. 

Adults enroll in ESL classes for a variety of reasons. ESL learners 
usually want to make immediate use of their classroom learning in order to 
communicate with English speakers, to learn about the cultures and cus- 
toms of the United States, to maintain their roles as parents and adults 
without having to rely on their children to interpret for them, to pass 
citizenship tests, to gain employment or improve job skills, and to complete 
their academic education. Many adults are fulfilling specially funded 
program requirements, such as those of the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act (IRC A), Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN), and the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). 



2 Onc study estimates that more than one million immigrants entered California illegally during the 
1970s, a figure accounting for an annual average of over 100.000 (Thomas Mullcr. The Fourth Wave: 
California's Newest immigrants. Washington. D.C.: The Urban Institute. 1984. p. 6). 

^California State Plan, 1989. Chapter 4. page 12. Prepared by Pacific Management and Research 
Associates. Sacramento, for the California Department of Education. 
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Benefits to the Client 
and the Community 



There are many compelling reasons for adults to study ESL. Effective 
programs have a direct impact in four specific areas and are benefic ; al to 
both individuals and to the communities in which they live. 



Benefits of Effective ESL Programs 

Benefits to society Benefits to the Individual 

Effective ESL programs: 

Economic Benefits 



• Produce economically productive 
members of society. 

• Produce informed and responsible 
consumers. 



• Enable individuals to get jobs. 

• Enable them to maintain their jobs. 

• Enable them to advance in their 
jobs. 

• Promote self-esteem. 



Civic Benefits 



Result in responsible, active 
participation in the democratic 
process. 

Add to a responsible citizenry. 



Prepare individuals to participate in 

the democratic process. 

Help individuals gain citizenship 

status. 



Educational Benefits 



Produce functionally literate 

members of society. 

Develop individuals with bicukural 

skills. 

Help students acquire language 
skills that enable them to pursue 
further education and training. 
Provide positive role models for 
children. 



Promote acquisition of literacy 
skills. 

Enable individuals to enjoy two 
cultures. 

Promote receptivity to lifelong 
learning. 

Promote the pursuit of higher 
educational goals. 
Foster positive attitudes toward 
individuals 1 abilities to learn. 



Cultural Benefits 



Promote participation 'n commu- 
nity activities that enhance 
multicultural understanding and 
appreciation 

Help to maintain and strengthen 
family units. 



Promote awareness of and participa- 
tion in community activities. 
Promote sensitivity to and apprecia- 
tion of cultural diversity. 
Help to maintain the roles and 
authority of parents. 



By meeting the needs of limited-English-proficient (LEP) adults, ESL 
programs strengthen and enrich the family, the community, and the work- 
place. 
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Chapter II. Philosophy 



In establishing and maintaining programs for adult ESL students, admin- 
istrators assist their staff in adopting a philosophy that is congruent with 
second-language learning theory, adult learning theory, and factors that 
affect adult learning. 

Second-Language Administrators of ESL programs should ensure that those who select 

Learning Theory staff and learning resources for their programs recognize the differences 

between teaching English to native speakers and teaching English as a 
second language. In teaching English as a second language, emphasis is 
placed on the use of the language, not merely on talking about the lan- 
guage. No single method is used to the exclusion of other methods because 
students come from a variety of educational backgrounds and have diverse 
life experiences and learning styles. 

In the ESL classroom the aspects of the language taught are determined 
by the situations in which the students use English; that is, the context of 
language use determines the syllabus. All communication in the classroom 
is conducted in the target language, English, except for short explanations 
to individuals or to the class when all students speak the same native 
language. 1 Instructional activities emphasize the communication of mean- 
ing and move from modeling and guidance by the teacher to student-to- 
student interaction. Instructional materials and strategies provide for a low- 
anxiety, nonthreatening learning environment by emphasizing reception 
before production (that is, providing opportunities for students to listen and 
show comprehension without speaking) and stressing meaning rather than 
form. This strategy includes minimal correction of errors in the early stages 
of language acquisition. 

Adult Learning Theory In selecting staff and designing programs, administrators consider that 

there are major differences between teaching adults and children. Accord- 
ing to Malcolm Knowles, 2 adults must be respected for what they already 
know and can do. They need to be involved in identifying what they need 
and in evaluating their own progress toward self-chosen goals. He also 
emphasizes the importance of instruction that is immediately applicable to 
students' lives outside the classroom. Adults often respond to experiential 
techniques more than to traditional techniques in which knowledge is 
transmitted from the teacher to the student. A teacher-centered classroom in 



'Teachers report thai beginning students find it helpful when they arc given a short time at a specific 
point in a lesson to reassess, clarify, and confirm lesson material among themselves in their native 
language. 

-Malcolm Knowles. The Adult Uarner: A Neglected Species. Houston: Gulf Publishing Company. 
1973. 



which the teacher does most of the presenting is not an environment that 
fosters communicative competence. Effective adult ESL instruction is 
student-centered and encourages interaction among students in which the 
students do most of the talking. 

Factors That Affect Administrators are frequently asked, "How long does it take for students 

Adult Learning to learn English?" 3 Not all adult language learners progress at the same rate. 

The rate of learning is influenced by personal factors such as age, previous 
experiences with second-language acquisition, and outside considerations. 
For this reason, when administrators establish policies governing atten- 
dance, course repetition, selection of instructional materials, and determina- 
tion of the counseling and support services to be offered, th~ y should 
consider each student's cultural background, family and/or personal respon- 
sibilities, physical and emotional health, employment status, educational 
background, and the extent to which the student uses English outside the 
classroom. 

Cultural Background 

ESL learners bring different customs, points of view, and backgrounds to 
the ESL classroom. As a result, misunderstandings sometimes occur in 
these multicultural settings. For example, every culture produces different 
expectations of how education should be delivered as well as its anticipated 
outcomes. If students are accustomed to learning by listening passively to 
teacher-centered presentations, they may have som<; difficulty learning in a 
classroom in which student-to-student interaction is encouraged. Through 
involvement in appropriate classroom activities in which the focus is on 
understanding cultural differences, students will more readily accept new 
approaches to learning a language, and the rate of learning will increase. 

Family and/or Personal Responsibilities 

Adult learners have personal responsibilities and family problems that 
may sometimes interfere with their educational goals and affect their 
classroom performances and attendance. For example, one person may be 
the interpreter for an extended family and may find it necessary to accom- 
pany family members to meetings and appointments. Transportation 
problems and child care responsibilities frequently affect the classroom 
attendance of adult students. 

Physical and Emotional Health 

Students may experience physical and emotional health problems that 
affect their ability to learn and that may cause irregular attendance. Some 
students may suffer from chronic stress and depression caused by cultural 
! shock and grief or guilt over family members who were left behind. These 
effects are more likely to be experienced during the early stages of resettle- 
ment. 

^Researchers found that immigrants took approximately from two to three years to gain proficiency 
in basic communicative skills in English. They also agreed that it took five to seven years of study for 
children to reach native-speaker levels in school language. Sec Virginia P. Collier. "How Long? A 
Synthesis of Research on Academic Achievement in a Second Language." TESOL Quarterly. Vol. 23. 
No. 3 (September. 1989). 509-31. 
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Employment Status 

Resettlement in a new country often requires students to face drastic 
changes in their occupational status. For example, a physician coming from 
another country may be forced to work as an entry-level factory worker on 
settling in the United States. Adjusting to these changes and facing such 
economic realities as layoffs or underemployment can distract or interfere 
with students' performance in ESL classes. 

Many ESL students work at more than one job, work overtime, or work 
split shifts. As a result, their energy levels in class will vary according to 
the time and effort spent on jobs. These job situations will affect their 
attendance ahd their ability to study English on a regular basis. 

Educational Background 

Some students will have postgraduate degrees, and others attending the 
same class will have no more than a few years of elementary education. 
Sensitivity to students' educational backgrounds is very important because 
learners who have attended school in their home countries may progress 
more quickly than students who received limited formal education in their 
native countries. 

Use of English Outside the Classroom 

In the process of resettlement, many adult students initially live in 
homogeneous communities made up primarily of speakers of their first 
language. As a result, they a'-e able to meet many of their survival needs 
using their native languages and are not challenged to use English. Some 
students who live in such communities find that the only opportunities they 
have to speak English are in the ESL classroom. Not having opportunities 
to use English outside the classroom definitely slows students' rates of 
language acquisition. It is important, therefore, to provide real-life commu- 
nication exercises in the classroom and assignments that encourage students 
to apply their English skills outside the classroom. 
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Chapter III. The Design of ESL Programs 



The philosophical approach to instruction as well as the goals of students 
determine the programs' designs. In selecting programs, administrators 
, involve staff in identifying the programs that are designed to effectively 
: relate to the goals of students and in determining the percentage of students, 
who would be served most effectively by each type of program. Adminis- 
trators then allocate resources to one or more of the identified programs. 
Options for programs' designs include: 

• General ESL 

• Academic ESL 

• Vocational ESL 

• Special ESL 

General ESL Programs A general ESL program focuses on skills or competencies that adults 

living in our society must have on a daily basis. In general ESL, students 
! develop language skills — listening, speaking, reading, and writing — in the 
' context of real-life situations. Every attempt is made to recreate situations 
| that students will face and for students to practice tasks that are related to 
j their lives outside the class. 



Academic ESL Programs An academic ESL program focuses on skills or competencies that 

: students need to succeed in an academic program. In academic ESL, 

students develop such study-related skills as note-taking, outlining, dictio- 
nary use, library use, and test-taking. In some schools academic ESL and 
advanced levels of ESL training offer students a bridge between ESL 
classes and General Educational Development (GED) programs in which a 
• high school diploma can be earned. 

i 

Vocational ESL Programs I Vocational ESL (VESL) programs focus on skills that adult ESL students 

; need to get, keep, or advance on a job. VESL programs typically take one 

| of three approaches to instruction, all with the objective of developing 

j employment-related communicative skills: general VESL, occupational 

i cluster VESL, and occupation-specific VESL. Any of the three types of 

j VESL programs can be offered within an ESL program, within a skills 

! training program, or at a work site. 

General VESL instruction focuses on the communicative and cultural 

I skills that students need in order to find, acquire, and keep a job, and then to 

l advance in it. The competencies taught in VESL classes are cross-voca- 

! tional, applying to all occupations. Topics may include filling out job 

j applications, preparing for job interviews, reading classified ads, using 

I public transportation, and developing on-the-job communicative skills. 
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Occupational cluster VESL programs include instruction in the neces- 
sary linguistic and cultural competencies that are common to a group of 

; related occupations. Occupations may be grouped by industry (e.g., health), 

; by common communication needs (e.g., dealing with customers), or by the 
technical and basic needs of an occupation (e.g., math). Grouping is based 
on common factors within occupational categories, and these factors shape 
the classes' instructional content. 

j Occupation-specific VESL programs include instruction in the linguistic 
and cultural competencies that are necessary in specific occupations (e.g., 
auto repair, data entry) and instruction in occupation-specific competencies 
(e.g., how to prepare an estimate). 

The best measure of the effectiveness of VESL programs is the percent- 
age of learners who successfully complete vocational training, obtain jobs, 

; increase their job effectiveness, and/or upgrade their job skills as a result of 
their participation in the programs. 

Special ESL Programs In addition to the general, academic, and vocational ESL programs 

described above, special ESL programs may be designed to support other 

• programs; e.g., parenting or special education programs. Family literacy 
classes may be set up or ESL-for-parenting classes provided to strengthen 
parenting programs. As the need arises, ESL classes for emotionally 
disturbed or developmentally disabled adults can be set up in collaboration 

; with districts' special education departments, if such classes are feasible. 

Prime considerations in designing programs are the students' educational 
backgrounds and levels of literacy in their primary languages. To address 
the needs of students who lack English literacy skills, program planners 
may: 

1 . Provide special ESL classes in which the focus is on the develop- 
ment of beginning ESL literacy. 

2. Provide for supplementary literacy instruction by using volunteers, 
: peer tutors, or bilingual aides. 

! 3, Supplement ESL instruction with components that develop literacy 

j in students' primary languages. 

1 

! 
! 
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Chapter IV. The Management of ESL Programs 



In order for ESL programs to be effective, the programs' administrators 
will need to support six specific areas that are essential for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of programs. These areas are (1) teacher and staff 
selection; (2) staff development; (3) scheduling; (4) communication and 
articulation; (5) community ouireach; and (6) funding and obtaining addi- 
tional resources. In order for programs to be most effective, administrators 
should involve faculty and staff in each step of the decision-making pro- 
cesses. 



lishing the hiring process for these positions. 

The next step in the selection process is the recruitment of qualified 
candidates. To recruit the best possible candidates, administrators should 
establish and maintain communications with institutions that train ESL 
teachers, associations of ESL teachers, and the personnel of other adult ESL 
programs. In addition, the placement of job announcements in professional 
journals and local newspapers, as well as v/ithin one's own agency, can be 
useful in recruiting candidates. 

Administrators are responsible for ensuring that candidates meet state 
credentialing requirements or the minimum qualifications required by the 
state and their individual agencies. In addition to meeting these minimum 
requirements, candidates should have the following qualifications and 
characteristics: proficiency in spoken and written English, knowledge of 
language learning principles and current methodologies, experience in 
teaching ESL to adults, sensitivity to the values and cultural backgrounds of 
students, awareness of different learning styles, and knowledge of the latest 
developments in educational research into second-language acquisition. 

A consistent, fair, and sound process for hiring new ESL teachers and 
staff is needed in order to develop and maintain an effective program that 
serves the needs of the students. A committee that includes members of the 
staff will be better equipped to interview prospective teachers. 

One method of identifying effective instructors is to have candidates 
observe ESL classes and then give demonstration lessons in a classroom. 
Another option is to hire prospective teachers as substitutes before they 
become part of the regular staff. Both of these practices give administrators 
or ESL coordinators opportunities to observe prospective teachers before 
hiring decisions are made. 

Instructional aides and volunteers can be an integral part of the instruc- 
tional program. In the selection of such staff, every effort should be made to 
include people who share the linguistic and cultural backgrounds of the 



Teacher and Staff 
Selection 



It is the responsibility of the programs' administrators to involve faculty 
in identifying the criteria used for selecting teachers and staff and in estab- 




major groups of students. Sensitivity to differing cultural values and an 
appreciation of the needs of adult learners are essential. 

Applicants for nonteaching staff positions, such as counselors, clerical 
staff, or computer lab assistants, should be evaluated for sensitivity to the 
differing cultural values of the adult learners they will serve. 

All staff in an ESL program are part of the same team, and teamwork is 
an essential element of an effective program. 

In order to provide effective leadership, administrators should participate 
in a number of staff development activities that afford opportunities to 
develop skills and acquire information. These activities may include the 
development of leadership and management skills, such as team building, 
budgeting, and strategic planning. Other activities in which administrators 
can learn siaff development skills include conferences sponsored by 
professional organizations and leadership training seminars. Additional 
areas for professional development include obtaining information on 
current legislation, funding sources, and reporting requirements; reviewing 
sections of the Education Code that apply to ESL programs; and monitor- 
ing developments in the field of English as a second language. Sources for' 
this information include professional publications, electronic bulletin 
boards for adult education, and networks among persons who have similar 
jobs. Effective networking enables administrators to obtain needed infor- 
mation quickly and solve problems efficiently. 

In order to maintain the professional standards of teachers and support 
staff and to promote professional growth, administrators should provide 
ongoing staff development programs that have specified outcomes. Such 
programs should be flexible in content and in mode of delivery in order to 
meet the varied needs of students. 

Administrators should encourage instructional and support staff to 
participate in professional growth activities. In order to involve all instruc- 
tional staff, administrators should diversify the mode of delivery of these 
activities. These modes of delivery include: 

Individually Guided Activities 

The teacher and administrator design the learning plan, define the plan's 
goal, and select activities that will help to achieve the goal. 

Observation and Assessment 

The teacher or observer determines a specific behavior of students on 
which to focus during an observation period. After the observation the 
observer assists the teacher in reflecting on and analyzing that behavior. 

Curriculum Development and/or School Improvement 

An individual or groip identifies a need, and a committee determines 
solutions and develops an implementation plan that results in a product, 
such as a revised curriculum, or other tangible outcome, such as selection 
of a textbook. 

j Training 

i An administrator, trainer, or teacher identifies behaviors or techniques 
I that are worthy of replication and introduces the behaviors or techniques 
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Facilities and Scheduling 



with a presentation of theory and a demonstration that includes practice 
with feedback. 

Inquiry 

Teachers work cooperatively to address a problem or to accommodate an 
interest that has arisen, most often from a classroom situation. This process 
includes the identification of the problem or interest, collection and analysis 
of data, initiation of changes, and acquisition of new data to determine the 
effects of changes. 

The content of staff development programs is determined by (1) teach- 
ers' needs assessment, in which teachers' interests as well as their training 
and experience are considered; (2) students' needs; and (3) program goals. 
Examples of content categories include classroom management (lesson 
planning, grouping); instructional strategies (pair-work and role-play 
activities); information (community resources and culture); and assessment 
strategies (developing unit tests and applied performance measurements). 

In order to establish effective programs for staff development, adminis- 
trators should involve teachers in the planning, implementation, and presen- 
tation of activities. Administrators should demonstrate their support and 
encouragement to participants by offering incentives such as released time, 
monetary compensation, professional credit, or special recognition. Pro- 
grams should be scheduled at convenient times to ensure staff attendance. 

Staff development activities, whether one-time events or a series of 
training sessions, can be viewed as ongoing. Examples of one-time activi- 
ties are single presentations by outside consultants and conferences. Ex- 
amples of ongoing activities are series of workshops on single topics and 
mentoring activities. One-time staff activities become ongoing b> offering 
follow-up sessions in which participants share how they have applied what 
they have learned. 

In order to have long-term effects, programs of staff development must: 

♦ Respond to the identified needs of staff. 

♦ Define outcomes (what instructors will be able to do as a result of the 
activity). 

♦ Include a series of activities spaced over time. 

♦ Have clear ties to teachers' instructional assignments. 

♦ Include follow-up and evaluation measures to ensure that the goals of 
staff development are being achieved. 

Administrators are also responsible for providing staff development 
activities for instructional aides and volunteers. These staff members will 
require preservice as well as in-service activities. 



When selecting locations for adult school classes, administrators should 
consider where students and potential students live, accessibility to public 
transportation, availability of parking, the facilities' suitability for adults, 
and safety factors such as adequacy of exterior lighting and security. 

Administrators should schedule classes at times and at locations that 
meet the needs of students. Attendance and retention rates are dependent on 
the accessibility of classes. The outside responsibilities of adult students, 
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such as employment and child care, will influence the times of day, days of 
the week, or the seasons during which adults can attend classes. 

It is the administrators' responsibility to provide suitable learning 
environments. The physical environment includes both the building and the 
classroom. Buildings should be safe, well lighted, handicapped-accessible, 
and should have adequate restrooms. Classrooms should have sufficient 
space, comfortable adult-sized furniture, and ample ventilation and lighting. 
Administrators should ensure that classrooms are not overcrowded and that 
an appropriate class size is maintained in order for all learners to benefit 
from instruction. Instructors should have access to storage areas, tele- 
phones, keys, and duplicating equipment. Ideally, the facility will have 
areas or rooms that are suitable for pull-out instruction by volunteers or 
aides; areas for counseling, group placement, or proficiency testing; and 
areas where students can meet and be sheltered from bad weather between 
classes. 



Administrators should inform staff of relevant legislative, budgetary, and 
educational issues in order to keep them current on trends and factors that 
influence curricula, teaching practices, and programs. It is important to 
keep open the lines of communication with staff in order that staff will be 
well informed and able to meet the changing needs of students. Administra- 
tors should promote communication among faculty who teach at the same 
levels and among faculty across all levels. 

It is also important that administrators promote articulation between the 
ESL program and other programs that offer students opportunities for 
further education. These programs include Adult Basic Education classes, 
GED and high school completion programs, vocational training classes, 
parenting classes, and higher education. 

Communication among ESL staff members and staff of other programs 
leads to the exchange of information about resources and helps teachers 
direct ESL students into other programs. 

The administrator's effectiveness in facilitating community outreach has 
a direct effect on the level of cooperation between the school's ESL pro- 
gram and the community and on the extent of the community's participa- 
tion in the program. Community outreach efforts build a base of goodwill 
and support, which can lead to the use of community resources for the ESL 
program, possible alternative funding sources, and increased political 
support. Outreach efforts promote awareness of adult education's potential 
to contribute to the community's welfare, not just the potential of the ESL 
program but that of all the school's programs. Administrators can reach out 
to their communities by: 

1 . Planning and developing comprehensive outreach programs that 
include input from faculty and staff 

2. Convening ESL community advisory groups that are representative 
of the student population and key community agencies that provide 
services to ESL students 
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3. Attending community meetings and serving on community boards 
in order to keep up with local issues and to promote the district's 
ESL program 

4. Supporting staff participation in community events and underwrit- 
ing staff time to network with the community agencies that have 
related goals or that seive similar populations in the community 
(e.g., local departments of social services, the United Way, and 
other specific cultural organizations) 

5. Promoting the district's ESL program in the community through 
publicity and the media (Specific ideas for program promotion are 
included in Appendix C.) 

6. Gathering important community information that will be helpful in 
planning ESL programs 

7. Building cooperative relationships with other school systems in the 
community so that students can transfer smoothly to more advanced 
academic or vocational programs 

8. Establishing satellite ESL classes at community sites that are 
adjacent to students' residential areas and are based on needs in the 
community 

9. Seeking additional resources (materials and personnel) and funding 
from community businesses, agencies, and foundations in order to 
support and enrich the ESL program 

10. Recognizing and honoring volunteers from the community who 
assist students in the ESL program 

See Appendix B for examples of effective community outreach tech- 
niques. 



In order to augment funds provided by the state, administrators can seek 
additional resources, both monetary and nonmonetary. 

Monetary resources include grants, contracts, and donations. Administra- 
tors or a designated staff person can research sources and apply for funding 
from federal, state and/or local agencies, businesses, and private founda- 
tions. Specific information regarding funding sources can be obtained from 
such publications as the Federal Register, the State Register, and Business 
and Commerce Daily as well as from information services that are available 
through public libraries and county departments of education. 

Nonmonetary resources include personnel, equipment, training, materi- 
als, and supplies. Administrators can establish linkages with a variety of 
people and organizations in order to obtain nonmonetary resources. Col- 
laborations with businesses, service organizations, religious and fraternal 
organizations, and public libraries can be fruitful in a variety of ways. 
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Chapter V. Counseling, Guidance, and Assessment 



A successful ESL program includes an effective counseling and guid- 
ance process. This process includes assessment of applicants for entry and 
placement and counseling to determine their short- and long-term needs and 
goals. It is the responsibility of administrators to provide the appropriate 
personnel for these services and the facilities and equipment that these 
personnel will need in order to carry out this process. Administrators are 
responsible for all elements of an effective delivery system of ESL instruc- 
tion. (See figure 3.) 



ESL Counseling 
and Guidance 



It is the administrators 1 responsibility to place persons in ESL counseling 
and guidance positions who are familiar with ESL programs and with ESL 
students and their specific needs. ESL counselors build ties w ? ith other adult 
programs within the agency and in the community in order that they may 
inform ESL students of the educational options that are available. 

It is the administrators' responsibility to ensure that ESL guidance is an 
integral part of the overall counseling and assessment program for all 
students. 

Administrators should establish systems that help students understand 
their educational options and the community services that are available to 
them. 

During assessment for entry and placement, the ESL counselors or other 
designated professionals assess and consider enrollees' language 
proficiencies, academic backgrounds, and needs. The counselors help 
students to identify their immediate objectives and long-range goals. 



ESL Assessment 



Administrators will provide the fiscal and logistical support necessary 
for ongoing assessments of students and periodic reviews of exit criteria. 
In successful programs students are placed according to their levels of 
proficiency; students* progress is monitored, and advancement from one 
level to another is based not only on students' classroom performances and 
attainment of course objectives but also on systematic assessments of their 
general language proficiencies. Criteria are established to determine when 
students move from one level to the next and when they have satisfactorily 
completed the program. 



Placement 



The placement of students at particular levels of ESL proficiency is 
determined by a variety of assessment methods that identify students' 
educational backgrounds, goals, and language proficiency levels. These 
assessments are based on proficiency-level descriptions cited in the En- 
glish-as-a-Second-Language Model Standards for Adult Education Pro- 
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grams. Identifying the needs and goals of students is critical to appropriate 
placement. Sample needs assessment forms that are useful for identifying 
the needs of students can be found in English as a Second Language 
Handbook for Adult Education Instructors. Assessment tools for identifying 
the proficiency levels of students may include oral interviews, short reading 
activities, and writing samples. More than one tool is used in order to get 
holistic assessments of students' proficiency levels in listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. Students' proficiencies in these skill areas often vary. 
Placement counselors will need to decide which are the most significant cut 
scores; e.g., if a student scores at advanced low in reading and writing but at 
beginning low for listening and speaking, the counselor must decide the 
level at which that student should be placed in order to maximize progress. 
The student is then referred to the appropriate class according to the correla- 
tion of assessment results to the levels in the ESL program. 



Monitoring Progress 



After students are placed at the correct levels of proficiency, their 
progress is continually monitored. Because ESL instruction includes the 
four skill areas of listening, speaking, reading, and writing, assessments of 
progress should be frequent and should be varied in format. Progress toward 
attainment of identified goals is monitored, and feedback is provided to 
students on an ongoing basis. English-as-a-Second-Language Model 
Standards for Adult Education Programs provides guidelines for assess- 
ment and a list of some of the available assessment instruments. 



Assessment 
and Certification 



Through ongoing assessment the instructor is able to determine when 
students are ready to exit one level and go to the next level. Special assess- 
ments of proficiency levels, based on mastery of the courses' objectives, 
may also be used as criteria for moving students to the next level. Assess- 
ment for exiting a level also measures students' overall proficiencies in the 
language. In open entry/open exit programs, assessments may be made at 
any time during a course when a teacher or student feels the student is ready 
for promotion. Assessment determines students' readiness for: 

• Promotion to another level within the ESL program 

• Transition from the ESL program to another progiam 

• Exit from the ESL program if students' goals have been attained 

Certification of completion of the program is based on assessment 
measures that verify that students have successfully fulfilled the require- 
ments of the program. The certificate awarded may be used by students to 
gain entrance to other educational or vocational programs. It is the 
administrator's role to ensure that there is a match between the courses' exit 
requirements and the entrance requirements of other programs. 
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Chapter VI. Instruction 



The role of administrators in supporting ESL instruction is crucial to 
effective programs. Administrators must be aware of the components of 
effective ESL programs, set up faculty committees to assist them in imple- 
menting these components, and establish channels of communication 
between the instructional staff and the administration. 



Goals and Objectives 



According to English-as-a-Second-Language Model Standards for Adult 
Education Programs, "The mission of English-as-a-second-language (ESL) 
programs for adults in California is to equip students with the language and 
cultural proficiencies required for the eventual fulfillment of personal, 
vocational, academic, and citizenship goals so that they may participate 
fully in American society." To fulfill this mission, ESL administrators must 
ensure that ESL programs will: 

• Provide nurturing low-anxiety learning environments that foster the 
"risk-taking" that leads to language fluency and enhance the self- 
esteem of learners. 

• Integrate language acquisition with relevant life experiences and stress 
the importance of critical thinking, problem solving, and self-suffi- 
ciency. 

• Develop students' proficiencies in listening comprehension, speaking, 
reading, and writing. 

• Provide students with the skills to use accurate and appropriate 
English in social, work-related, and academic settings. 

• Use proficiency standards for assessing the major accomplishments of 
the students. 



Organization 
of Instruction 



Instruction is organized into articulated sequences of courses and the 
elements that constitute the curricula. 

Articulated Sequences of ESL Courses Within a Program 

Seven ESL proficiency levels are identified in Engli$h-as-a-Second- 
Language Model Standards for Adult Education Programs: 

1 . ESL beginning literacy 

2. ESL beginning low 

3. ESL beginning high 

4. ESL intermediate low 

5. ESL intermediate high 

6. ESL advanced low 

7. ESL advanced high 

Administrators should ensure that there is an articulated sequence of ESL 
courses from the beginning literacy to the advanced literacy levels, that the 
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proficiency level descriptors for these courses match those included in the 
standards documents, and that there are course-of-study outlines and 
curricula that match the described levels. Administrators may convene 
faculty committees to help determine the appropriate configuration of 
levels in accordance with the numbers of students to be served. 

Larger programs with a sufficient number of students attending at the 
same site can provide multiple-leveled classes at the same time. These 
programs can provide one or more classes for each level of proficiency for 
which there are students (one class for beginning literacy, one class for 
beginning low, one class for beginning high, and so on). 

Programs in which fewer students enroll will be able to offer no more 
than a few classes at the same time at a single site. These programs will 
provide classes that cover the range of levels, but some classes will have to 
serve more than one level (e.g., beginning low and beginning high) in the 
same classroom. 

In situations in which only one multilevel class can be offered, students 
will be grouped according to their levels of proficiency within the class and 
will receive instruction that is appropriate for their levels. 

Student populations change continuously. These changes affect the range 
of levels offered and the number of classes offered at each level. For 
example, during one term ail levels may be offered and there may be one 
class for each level; during another term there may be no advanced level 
and twice as many beginning-level classes as intermediate-level classes. 

Curricula 

The curricula for adult ESL programs include course outlines, syllabi 
and lesson plans, and the resources needed to carry out daily instructional 
programs. Administrators must ensure that course outlines meet legal 
requirements. Legal requirements for course approval are determined by the 
funding source. 

Administrators will convene faculty committees to develop course 
outlines for each course. All members of the staff will contribute to this 
process. Administrators meet regularly with faculty committees to review 
curricula and recommend revisions and changes. Instructors will receive 
compensation for participating in the curricula development and review 
processes. 

The course objectives cited in each course outline relate specifically to 
what students should be able to accomplish through the use of English- 
language skills. Objectives state what the students will be able to do with 
the language, not what they know about the language. In developing or 
revising course outlines, the faculty committees will find the ESL Model 
Standards document useful. It includes objectives for the four major skill 
areas — listening, speaking, reading, and writing — for each proficiency 
level. It also provides examples of topics, forms, and functions that are 
appropriate to each level and statements on the effects of accuracy and 
culture for each level. Committees can use the proficiency level section of 
the Model Standards to correlate their own course descriptions to the 
various proficiency levels. The committees will also find the document 
useful in defining objectives and developing and revising course outlines. 
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The curriculum for an ESL program should be adapted to the changing 
needs of the student population and should include a time line for review- 
ing, planning, and implementing improvements in the curriculum. The 
objectives for each course are based on the communities' and students' 
needs assessments that are conducted on a regular basis in order to ensure 
that the language skills students learn are relevant in the communities in 
which they live and work. The objectives of course outlines should be 
stated in measurable terms so that the mastery of competencies can be 
assessed. The achievement of the objectives for each course is then the 
criteria for promoting students to subsequent levels. 

Another important consideration in curriculum planning is the develop- 
ment of basic literacy skills for those students who are not literate in their 
native languages or not literate in English. Literacy instruction in ESL seeks 
to develop reading and writing skills while developing listening and speak- 
ing skills. ESL programs that include students who are nonliterate or 
partially literate should provide targeted instruction in literacy. Administra- 
tors may provide this instruction in several ways. (See Model Standards, 
curriculum standard 3.) 

A syllabus is a teacher's plan for accomplishing during the semester the 
objectives cited in the course outline. ESL lesson plans are detailed guides 
for classroom instruction and are based on ongoing assessments of the 
students' real-life needs, goals, and abilities. Administrators ensure that 
guidelines are developed and that training is provided in developing lesson 
plans and assessing students' progress. English as a Second Language 
Handbook for Adult Education Instructors and English-as-a-Second- 
Language Model Standards for Adult Education Programs include guide- 
lines for planning lessons and samples of lesson plans. 

Administrators must ensure that budgets include sufficient funds for 
resources and materials that support the instructional program and that these 
materials contribute to the goals and objectives recommended in the Model 
Standards document. Physical resources required for effective ESL pro- 
grams include appropriate facilities for adult students, textbooks and 
supplementary printed materials, audiovisual equipment and supporting 
materials, and other instructional supplies. These resources should be 
organized and stored for maximum accessibility. Faculty committees will 
meet on a regular basis to recommend materials for purchase. 

Administrators must ensure that instructors have access to a variety of 
instructional materials. It is essential that these materials be relevant to the 
real-life experiences of the students and the various roles they play in their 
lives. Instructional materials reflect a program's philosophy, goals, and 
objectives and are adaptable to different teaching methods. The media used 
should employ authentic natural language in familiar -ontexts. Administra- 
tors should establish a process for reviewing and recommending appropriate 
core textbooks and supplementary materials. (English as a Second Lan- 
guage Handbook for Adult Education Instructors includes a sample form 
for evaluating ESL textbooks.) 

In order to address the specific needs and the different, learning styles of 
students in any one classroom, instructors should use a variety of materials. 
These include the following: 




1. Adult-level textbooks 

2. Printed materials, such as pictures, charts, newspaper articles, and 
community pamphlets 

3. Audiovisual materials, such as films, slides, tape recordings, video 
recordings, and filmstrips 

4. Computer software that is relevant to the skills required for particular 
lessons or particular work experiences 

5. Realia and manipulates (e.g., plastic telephones and real tools) 

6. Guest speakers from the community 

7. Field trips and other enriching activities beyond the classroom 
Because the needs of adult students vary, rarely is a single textbook 

sufficient to provide all the instructional material needed for one class. 
Even when there is a mandated textbook for a class, it is often necessary to 
use supplementary materials to teach different competencies or skills. 
Therefore, it is advisable to have additional sets of materials available for 
each class. ESL programs should also have resource centers that contain 
materials that can be checked out on a temporary basis and duplicating 
equipment to reproduce material supplied by teachers. 

Educational technology is the integration of hardware, software, and 
effective instructional design. Administrators should familiarize instruc- 
tional staff in the use of new technologies that are effective ifi providing 
students with experiences that enrich their learning of language. This 
responsibility includes making sure that the technologies selected contrib- 
ute to achieving the goals and objectives detailed in the Model Standards 
document. Administrators should also ensure that training is provided to 
instructional staff to enable them to use these technologies to their full 
instructional potential. 

Administrators convene committees that make recommendations for the 
purchase of educational equipment and the materials needed to support 
instruction in ESL classrooms. Preview and selection by committee ensures 
that items purchased will be appropriate for the purposes intended. Pur- 
chases may include traditional necessities such as overhead projectors, 
audiocassette and videocassette players, and slide and filmstrip projectors 
and card readers as well as equipment that employs new and emerging 
technologies such as video Jisc players, CD ROMs, and communicative 
language systems. Administrators may invite consultants to provide infor- 
mation on new technological supporting materials and advice on installa- 
tion and maintenance requirements. 

Technological systems can be used in classrooms or in other settings, 
such as learning laboratories. In classrooms educational technology en- 
hances instructors' abilities to meet the needs of students who have differ- 
ent levels of language proficiency as well as different interests and goals. 
In learning laboratories students have opportunities to review, reinforce, or 
practice material presented in classrooms. Students may be referred to a 
learning laboratory from a classroom in order to receive targeted individu- 
alized assistance, and the classroom teacher monitors each student's 
progress in the laboratory through communication with the laboratory 
instructor. Sometimes teaching assistants or volunteers provide individual- 
ized assistance and feedback. 
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When classroom space and/or qualified teachers are not available, 
another use of technology is distance learning. With this method of deliv- 
ery, students learn in their own homes through telecommunication broad- 
casts from schools or special studios. A disadvantage of distance learning is 
that it provides limited opportunity for personal interaction. Distance 
learning when offered as a supplement to classroom instruction has greater 
potential for enhancing language acquisition than when used in isolation. 

The use of trained instructional aides and/or volunteers can enhance the 
quality of adult ESL programs. The role of administrators is to allocate 
funds to hire and train aides and to ensure that the duties of the aides 
conform with legal requirements. It is also important that the instructors 
receive training in the most effective use of instructional aides. The duties 
of aides may include: 

1 . Providing bilingual communication during the intake process 

2. Assisting in recordkeeping 

3. Serving as bilingual translators for students who face special problems 
in their communities when counseling in the native language of those 
students is not available 

4. Preparing instructional materials for the instructors; e.g., duplicating 
handouts, collating and stapling materials, and preparing overhead 
transparencies 

5. Training students to use audiovisual equipment and computers and 
maintaining audiovisual equipment 

6. Administering individual tests, scoring tests, and compiling test data 
for the instructor 

7. Administering group tests when necessary 

If the budget does not allow for paid instructional aides, trained volun- 
teers may be used to: 

• Reinforce the basic literacy skills of students who are functioning at 
lower literacy levels. 

• Assist the instructor in the classroom by facilitating pair work or small 
group work. 

• Serve as another sympathetic listener and model for spoken English. 
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Chapter VII. Evaluation of Instructional Programs 



Purposes of Evaluation 



Planning the Evaluative 
Process 



Administrators or managers of instructional programs have primary 
responsibility for designing and implementing processes for the evaluation 
of programs and are responsible for ensuring that the results of these 
evaluations are disseminated and used appropriately. Evaluation is the 
process of systematically identifying, collecting, analyzing, reporting, and 
using information about the outcomes of instructional programs in order to 
make sound decisions. 



The principal purposes for designing and implementing evaluative plans 
are to: 

• Assess the impact of programs and the extent to which goals are 
achieved. 

• Facilitate improvements to programs. 

• Maintain and promote responsiveness to the needs of students and the 
community. 

• Provide accountability to funding sources. 

• Determine the cost-effectiveness of programs. 

• Provide sound bases for future planning. 

Adult Education for the 2isi Century: Strategic Plan to Meet 
California's Long-term Adult Education Needs outlines 18 themes for 
planning an adult education system that will meet the needs of students in 
coming decades. These themes are clustered into four general goals: 

1 . Improving access for users of adult education systems 

2. Improving the accountability of adult education systems 

3. Improving the quality and responsiveness of adult education systems 

4. Improving planning and coordination in adult education systems 

The plan further states that "Accountability is a key theme for adult 
education, as is the case with most public and private endeavors of our 
times." That is, programs should explicitly define what they need to accom- 
plish and document these accomplishments with reliable, comparable, and 
objective information. 

Evaluative processes focus attention on the extent to which stated goals 
are achieved. Because ESL classes make up 35 percent of adult education 
programs in California, 1 the specific evaluation of ESL programs is essen- 
tial. 

Evaluation is a decision-making process. Its effectiveness depends on 
keeping the plan simple and manageable while also keeping in mind the 
major purposes of evaluation. Ideally, the plan is formulated prior to the 



•Based on 1990-91 adult education a.d.a. and enrollment data. California Department of Education. 
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Using the Evaluation 
Findings 



■ nf thP fi^al vear or the implementation of a new program and 
°PZ LTnX:^ » aSd or de>e,e ins— or procedures as 

"tSva.uation requires .he seiecrion of the 

penance and the expeditious reporting of results to the *PP™P™« 

P a to. Adtninistrators must ensure that the determtna „on , p. 

Orators can collect valid and useful data. Questions posed may deal with 
the gathering of data that concern such topics as. 

, The extent of implementation of standards set forth in En g lish-as-a- 
' Second-Language Model Standards for Adult Programs 

2 The effectiveness of specific instructional strategies 

3 The appropriateness of curricula to the needs of participants 

4. m extenTof students' learning as measured by proficiencies or 

competencies gained 
5 The allocation of resources and fiscal accountability 

6 7 . E XofS—en, and aiutnni Oongitudina, studies of 

outcomes) . . . 

8 The effectiveness of staff development activities 

In determining the scope, content, and design of evaluation plans, 

u,Hl nfnecessitv vary for different audiences and purposes. 
tSld* and use both quantitative and ^ve 
information from such sources as interviews and/or surveys of individuals 
Id^tsTormer students, instructors, counselors, administrators, and 
eS^^eniollment and attendance records; students' assessment 
Srinstructors' evaluations; accreditation reports; and compliance 
evC's DaTa collection instruments used may be those developed ou side 

school district, such as test records, forms for the ^^^2- 
Tndeoendence (GAIN) program, Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment 
SvScXsAS), Job Tracing Partnership Act (JTPA) programs and 
a^^e words; or school-district-developed instruments, such as 
tn^^s X sheets, and observation scales. Administrators should 
not collect information unless they plan to use it. 



Both assessments of students' progress and overall evaluations of 
programs are essential to the improvement of instruction. 
P 'Tne role of assessment," according to a study commis '^ e ^ 
Department of Education, "is to develop information about the learner or 
£ 'm the instructional process and to assist the learner to benefit from the 
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learning process. The role of program evaluation is to develop information 
about the learning process and its outcomes for use in redesigning the 
instructional delivery process and fine-tuning it to improve its efficiency 
and effectiveness." 2 

Assessment should provide useful information to be incorporated into 
the programs' evaluative process. Feedback should be provided to students 
to help make them aware of the progress they are making and how it may 
relate to the attainment of their goals; to instructors to assist them in 
shaping the .nstructional processes to fit the needs of students; and to the 
administrators to aid in identifying the changes needed to improve the 
effectiveness of programs (e.g., staff development, allocation of resources 
curriculum, and learning environments). 

Recipients of evaluation reports that target their specific concerns are the 
superintendent of schools, members of the school board and local advisory 
committees, funding agencies, the departments of education (state and 
federal), universities' chancellors' offices, and representatives of interested 
agencies in the community. '"icresiea 

Program staff use the evaluation results to monitor the program inter- 
nally so the quality of services can be improved and externally to provide 

steZrH 10 W3nt ° r " eed h " EffeCti Ve reSultS -quire that each 

step ,n the development and implementation of the evaluation process be 
monitored. At all levels the quality of the decisions made depends on the 
quality of the data on which they are based. Specific interpretations of and 

the d^ferem m H T^" COlleCted are tailored t0 the requirements of 
the different audiences for use in decision-making processes. (See Appen- 
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Appendix A: Choosing Educational Software 



Many studies have shown computer-assisted instruction to be a valuable 
educational tool because of its self-paced, interactive nature. Educational 
use of computers is most effective when the software is appropriate to 
students' needs. Matching a software package to students' needs can be 
difficult or challenging; following are some guidelines that may be helpful. 

Planners should ensure that the software being considered is compatible 
with the equipment owned. They should then determine whether the soft- 
ware requires one or two disk drives and whether it requires a 5 1/4-inch 
(13.3-centimetre) disk drive or a 3 1/2-inch (8.9-centimetre) drive or can be 
ordered to operate on either sized drive. They should determine how many 
kilobytes (K) of memory the program needs and make sure the computer 
has the required memory capacity. Does the software require special 
equipment, such as a color monitor, a printer, or a CD-ROM player? 

Once it is determined that the software package under consideration is 
compatible with the equipment, planners can consider whether it is appro- 
priate for the students and the instructional program. Planners should 
observe the system in operation and talk to nonbiased operators of the 
system. Factors and program characteristics planners should look for and 
questions they should ask when selecting software include the following: 



Instructional Format 1 . Are directions available on disk (an advantage)? 

2. Are directions appropriate for the reading levels of the students? 

3. Are the program's graphics appropriate for the intended age level? 

4. Is the lesson appropriate for the reading levels of students? 

5. Is the use of audio appropriate? 

6. Is the content accurate and free from errors? 

7. Is the content free of racial, gender, age, and ethnic stereotypes? 

8. Does the program achieve its defined purposes? 

9. Does the program offer students positive reinforcement? 

10. Does the program reward failure? (Students should not be rewarded 
when they miss a question.) 

11. Is there feedback for correct answers? 

12. Is there help after an incorrect answer? 

13. Does the content match the instructional program's objectives? 



Program Format 1 . Does the program begin with a menu? 

2. Can the menu be returned to easily? 

3. Is the screen advanced user-controlled? 

4. Is the audio level adjustable? 

5. Can instruction be bypassed? 

6. Is the program easy to operate? 
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! 7. Is there a nonfrustrating method of answering questions (for 

example, by using the space bar instead of typing an answer)? 

j 

i 

Management Format 1 . Is there a system for keeping students' records? 

: 2. If so, is the system easy to use? 

! 3. Can records be printed? 

4. Can the program-be modified? 

5. If so, is modification easily accomplished? 



Adapted from Introduction to Computers for the Adult Literacy Educator, Software 
Manual. A software program downloaded from the OTAN (Outreach Technical 
Assistance Network) data base, Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy. University 
Park: Pennsylvania State University, 1990. 
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Appendix B: Community Outreach 



! Successful efforts to publicize adult education programs in the commu- 

! nity may take many forms. Some community outreach campaigns take time 

j (the administrator's, a publicist's, teachers' or students'), some take energy 

j and planning, and some take money. Some strategies require all three, while 

; others simply require the readiness to take advantage of opportunities when 

! they arise. The following basic strategies are effective: 

: 1. Encourage students' participation in outreach efforts. 

! 2. Identify neighborhc >ds in which outreach efforts will be welcomed. 

i 3. Translate outreach materials into the languages of the target audi- 

; ences. 

, 4. Create and post flyers. 

! 5. Contact prospective or former students. 

! 6. Send letters home with children in kindergarten through grade 

j twelve. 

| 7. Hold an open house. 

| 8. Host or participate in outreach fairs. 

9. Offer meaningful incentives for referrals and registrations of new 
\ students. 

1 10. Award certificates of completion or accomplishment. 

I 11. Inform employers of the educational accomplishments of their 

j employees who are enrolled in classes. 

12. Post flyers where they are likely to be seen by prospective students. 
1 Prepare flyers in a format that an ESL adult can understand or have 

j translated easily. Student-made flyers can be very effective, 

j 13. Disseminate information that explains the services your program 
; offers (counseling, job readiness, job referrals, child care, a step- 

! ping stone to goal attainment, and so forth). Good translations in 

j the first languages of prospective students are valuable. 

14. Establish rapport with teachers of limited-English-proficient 
children, with the staffs of community-based organizations, and 
with others who are in positions to make referrals or provide 
information on the needs of students in the ESL population. 

15. Join and participate in the outreach activities of the California State 
Consortium for Adult Education. 

j Other components of effective outreach campaigns include: 

• Students' word of mouth 

• Telephone calls or door-to-door visits to potential students by program 
staff or students 

• Catalog mailings (Are prospective ESL students and the people who 
communicate with them on your mailing list for program catalogs?) 

• Program information supplied to local media, especially to ethnic 
media: radio, television, and newspapers. Information can also be sent 
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to English-language media that reach people who interact with people 
in the ESL community: company newsletters, flyers on company 
bulletin boards, and notices in church bulletins. 
The advocacy of advisory committees consisting of administrators, 
students, and teachers 
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Appendix C: Promotional Ideas That Work for Adult 
Education 



1 . Mail the school s class schedule to local residents. Make each issue 
look new. Feature new classes on the cover and in the text. Change 
the format periodically. 

2. Develop mailing lists on a computer that has label-printing capacity. 
Send class schedules and promotional brochures to: 

• Daily newspapers — education editors, managing editors, education 
writers, and columnists 

• Weekly newspapers — editors 

• Radio/television stations — news directors, program managers, produc- 
ers, and public service managers 

• Adult schools in California 

• California state assemblymen, assemblywomen, and senators 

• Counseling offices, career centers, and principals of county or area high 
schools 

• Medical and dental offices, clinics, and hospitals 

• Chambers of commerce and their members 

• Local businesses and industries 

• Local civic and social groups 

• Local consumer assistance and public help agencies, such as mental 
health associations, legal aid societies, free clinics, public social 
services agencies, local offices of the California Employment Develop- 
ment Department, and the Association for Developmental^ Disabled 
Adults 

• Vocational rehabilitation agencies 

• Veterans Administration offices and veterans' advocacy groups 

• School-age parents' organizations 

• Senior citizens' organizations 

• Local schools — secondary and elementary 

• Local private schools 

• Advisory committees 

3. Use advisory* committees. Hold meetings and distribute newsletters 
to foster communication between community members and admin- 
istrators of adult programs. 

4. Survey the community to determine which adult education services 
are needed. Distribute survey results with the schedule of classes. 

5. Hold an open house for the public and invited guests. Open-house 
functions that focus on individual classes or program areas and that 
target a particular audience are also effective. 
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6. Distribute public service announcements about ESL classes to local 
radio and cable television stations. 

7. Deliver public service announcements that include color slides to 
area television stations. Call first to determine their formats nnd 
particular requirements. 

8. Contact local radio and television stations to inform them of 
programs in the adult school or to schedule the broadcasting of 
educational programs. 

9. Celebrate National Adult Education Week each year with a special 
function. Send news releases and public service announcements to 
promote the event. 

10. Celebrate major school anniversaries (for example, 20th anniver- 
sary, 50th anniversary) with special functions. 

1 1 . Invite members of the board of education and school district 
administrators to adult school for lunch and a tour of classes. 

1 2. Distribute individual class brochures to grocery stores, libraries, 
post offices, fabric stores, auto parts stores, California Employment 
Development Department offices, public social services agencies, 
high school career centers, and so on. 

13. Prepare an all-school audiovisual presentation and take it on the 
road to meetings of the school board, to high school career days 
events, to adult school counseling offices for presentation at 
students' orientations, and for appearances before local civic 

! groups. 

] 14. Invite career guidance personnel from local high schools to the 
| campus for a tour. 

• 15. Obtain mailing labels from school district offices. The data pro- 
cessing departments of high schools can supply the names and 

| addresses of prospective ESL students. Mail information on adult 

school classes directly to future students. 

i 16. Contact owners of vacant stores in shopping centers to obtain free 
use of space or to lease window space to promote adult education 
classes until the store is leased. 
17. Contact the district superintendent *s office and ask to post an adult 

; education display on the walls or the bulletin board of the board of 

; education's meeting room. 

1 1 8. Purchase advertisements or listings in the yellow pages of the area 

telephone director)', 
s 19. Purchase advertisements in the high school's students' newsletters 
j or newspapers. 

20. Recognize local groups that support the adult education program 

with certificates of appreciation, plaques, or luncheons. 

Adapted with permission from a list prepared by the Simi Valley Adult School and 
Career Institute. 

i 

I 

i 
■ 
i 

i 
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Appendix D: Evaluation Questions for Administrators 
ofESL Programs 



i As they establish ESL programs, administrators will profit from answering 

! the following questions: 

I 

j The Need for ESL Programs 

j • What are the patterns of enrollment? What are the ethnic backgrounds of 
! incoming students? How do those statistics compare with recent demo- 
' graphic information for the community? 

| • To what extent are the various populations of students being served? 

J The Philosophical Approach to ESL Instruction 

• To what extent are the learning environments in classrooms conducive to 
students' learning? 

• To what extent do instructors encourage students' active participation 
and interaction? 

I The Design of ESL Programs 

! • To what extent does the design of current ESL programs meet the 
j identified needs of the students? 

j • How effective is the VESL program in preparing students for success in 
I vocational training classes? 

! The Management of ESL Programs 

i 

• To what extent are existing linkages and coordination among providers 
having an impact on outcomes for students? 

• To what extent is participation in staff development programs resulting 
in positive changes in instruction? 

Counseling, Guidance, and Assessment 

• How effective is the placement process in placing students at their 
I appropriate levels of language proficiency? 

| • What percentages of the students at each level of instruction are achiev- 
I ing significant gains in learning and/or goal attainment? 

! Instruction 

! • To what extent do instructors report they have access to the resources 
I and/or support they need to provide effective instruction? 

| • To what extent are the curricula specified in the course-of-study outlines 
j being implemented in ESL classrooms? 

Evaluation of ESL Programs 

• On the basis of the findings of evaluations, what are the priorities for 
changes or modifications to the instructional program in the coming year? 

• How effective was the evaluative process in assessing the degree to 
which the goals and objectives of the program are being achieved? 
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Appendix E: Program Evaluation Plan 



Program evaluation requirements 



Report requirements 



Information sources 



To what extent are the various 
populations in the community 
bein£ served? 



Community demographic data, 
by ZIP code 

Enrollment demographic data, 
by ZIP code 



County demographic records, 
clerical staff 



To what extent do instructors 
encourage students' active partici- 
pation and interaction? 



Data from classroom observa- 
tions of instructors' behaviors 



Resource instructors, adminis- 
trators, peer observers 



How effective is the VESL 
program in preparing students for 
success in vocational training 
classes? 



Exit assessment and goal attain- 
ment results 

Vocational instructors' percep- 
tions of students' readiness and 
projections of students' successful 
completion 

Students' perception of readiness 



Clerical staff. ESL instructors, 
vocational instructors, students 



To what extent is participation in 
siaff development programs 
resulting in positive changes in the 
classroom? 



Data from pre- and post-observa- 
tions of participating instructors 



Resource instructors, mentors 
and/or peer instructors, adminis- 
trators 



How effective is the placement 
process in placing students at their 
appropriate levels of instruction? 



In-class assessment data (e.g., 
Comprehensive Adult Student 
Assessment System (CASAS) 
standardized test). Statistics on 
instructors' perceptions. 

Statistics on students' perceptions 



Instructors, assessors, students 



To what extent do instructors 
report they have access to the 
support and/or resources they 
need to provide effective instruc- 
tion? 



Statistics on perceptions. Statis- 
tics from informal observations. 



Instructors, resource teachers, 
administrators 
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Distribution 



County office reports, registration 
forms, computer printouts 



Classroom observation forms 



iManagement information 
systems, assessment records, 
survey questionnaires, class 
enrollment records 



Classroom observation forms 
using items from Teaching 
Improvement Process (TIP) 
and/or ESL Institute feedback 
forms as appropriate to the 
training provided 



Assessment records, instructors' 
surveys and questionnaires, 
students' interviews or surveys 



Surveys, questionnaires, anec- 
dotal records, staff development 
evaluations 
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Publications Available from the Department of Education 



This publication is one of several that deal with adult education topics and is one of more than 600 that are 
available from the California Department of Education. Some of the more recent publications or those most 
widely used are the following: 



Item No. 



Title (Date of publication) 



Price 



1018 Adult Education for a Changing Stale (1992) $4.75 

1063 Adoption Recommendations of the Curriculum Development and Supplemental Materials Commission, 1992: 

California Basic Instructional Materials in Science (1992) 5.50 

0883 The Ages of Infancy: Caring for Young, Mobile, and Older Infants (vidcocasscllc and guide) ( 1990)* 65.00 

0973 The American Indian: Yesterday. Today, and Tomorrow (1991 ) 6.50 

1012 Attendance Accounting and Reporting in California Public Schools (199.1) 5.50 

1079 Beyond Retention: A Study of Retention Rales. Practices, and Successful Alternatives in California (1993) 4.25 

0273 California Adult Education Handbook (1986) :.4.75 

0972 California Assessment Program: A Sampler of Mathematics Assessment (1991 ) 5.00 

0912 California State Plan for Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act Funds. 1991-1994 ( 1991 ) 1 3.00 

0975 California Private School Directory, 1991-92 (1991 ) 16.00 

1074 California Public School Directory (1993) 16.00 

1017 California State Plan for the Child Care and Development Services Funded Under Federal Block Grant (1991 ) 5.50 

1 036 California Strategic Plan for Parental Involvement in Education ( 1 992) 5.75 

0488 Caught in the Middle: Educational Reform for Young Adolescents in California Public Schools (1987) 6.75 

0874 The Changing History-Social Science Curriculum: A Booklet for Parents (1990) 10/5.00+ 

1053 The Changing History-Social Science Curriculum: A Booklet for Parents (Spanish) (1993) 10/5.001 

0867 The Changing Language Arts Curriculum: A Booklet for Parents (1990) 10/5.001 

0928 The Changing Language Arts Curriculum: A Booklet for Parents (Spanish Edition) (1991) 10/5.00+ 

0777 The Changing Mathematics Curriculum: A Booklet for Parents (1989) 10/5.001 

0891 The Changing Mathematics Curriculum: A Booklet for Parents (Spanish Edition) (1991) 10/5.00+ 

1072 Commodity Administrative Manual (1993) 13.00 

0978 Course Models for the History-Social Science Framework. Grade Five — United States History and Geography: 

Making a New Nation (1991) 8.50 

1034 Course Models for the History-Social Science Framework. Grade Six— -World History and Geography: Ancient 

Civilizations (1993) 9.50 

1045 Discoveries of Infancy: Cognitive Development and Learning (1992)* 65.00 

0976 Economic Education Mandate: Handbook for Survival (1991) 7.75 

0856 English as a Second Language Handbook for Adult Education Instructors (1990) 5.50 

1046 English-as-a-Sccond-Languagc Model Standards for Adull Education Programs ( 1992) 7.00 

0041 English-Language Arts Framework for California Public Schools (1987) 5.00 

0927 English-Language Arts Model Curriculum Standards: Grades Nine Through Twelve ( 1 99 1 ) 6.00 

0987 ESEA. Chapter 2, Manual of Information (1991) 5.00 

1056 Essential Connections: Ten Keys to Culturally Sensitive Care (1993)* 65.00 

0124 Establishing Parent Education Programs (1979) 3.25 

1011 Exemplary Program Standards for Child Care Development Programs Serving Preschool and School- Age Children 

(1991) : 5.50 

075 1 First Moves: Welcoming a Child to a New Carcgiving Selling (vidcocassctlc and guide) (1988)* 65.00 

0839 Flexible, Fearful, or Fcisly: The Different Temperaments of Infants and Toddlers (vidcocassctlc and guide) (1990)* 65.00 

0804 Foreign Language Framework for California Public Schools (1989) 6.50 

0809 Getting In Tunc: Creating Nurturing Relationships with Infants and Toddlers (vidcocasscllc and guide) (1990)* 65.00 

1080 Guide and Criteria for Program Quality Review— Elementary (1993) 9.00 

1078 Guide and Criteria for Program Quality Review—Middle Level ( 1°93) 10.00 

0098 Handbook for Instruction on Aging (1978) 3.75 

0986 Handbook for Teaching Korean- American Students (1991 )$ 5.50 

0734 Here They Come: Ready or Not— Report of the School Readiness Task Force (Full Report) (1988) 5.50 

0712 Hisiory-Social Science Framework for California Public Schools (1988) 7.75 

0750 Infant/Toddler Carcgiving: An Annotated Guide to Media Training Materials (1989) 9.50 

0878 Infant/Toddler Carcgiving: A Guide lo Creating Partnerships with Parents (1990) 10.00 

0880 Infant/Toddler Carcgiving: A Guide to Language Development and Communication (1990) 10.00 

0877 Infant/Toddler Carcgiving: A Guide to Routines (1990) 10.00 

♦Videocassctte also available in Chinese (Cantonese) and Spanish at the same price 

+The price for 100 booklets is $30: the price for I .(X)() booklets is $230. A set of one of each of the parent booklets in English is S3. 
tAlso available at the same price for students uho speak Cantonese. Japanese. Filipino, arid Portuguese. 
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Item No. Title (Dale of publication) Price 



0879 Infant/Toddler Caregiving: A Guide to Setting Up Environments (1990) $10.00 

0876 Infant/Toddler Caregiving: A Guide to Social-Emotional Growth and Socialization (1990) 10.00 

1070 Instructional Materials Approved for Legal Compliance (1993) 10.50 

1024 It's Elementary! Elementary Grades Task Force Report (1992) 6.50 

0869 It's Not Just Routine: Feeding, Diapering, and Napping Infants and Toddlers (videocassette and guide) (1990)* 65.00 

0892 Literature for History-Social Science, Kindergarten Through Grade Eight (199 i ) 6.00 

1066 Literature for Science and Mathematics (1993) 9.50 

1033 Mathematics Framework for California Public Schools, 1992 Edition (1992) 6.75 

0929 • Model Curriculum Standards, Grades Nine Through Twelve (1985) 5.50 

0968 Moral and Civic Education and Teaching About Religion (1991 Revised Edition) 4.25 

0969 Not Schools Alone: Guidelines for Schools and Communities to Prevent the Use of Tobacco, Alcohol, and Other Drugs 

Among Children and Youth ( 1 99 1 ) 4.25 

0974 Parent Involvement Programs in California Public Schools (1991) 6.75 

0845 Physical Education Model Curriculum Standards, Grades Nine Through Twelve (1991 ) 5.50 

0107 Publicizing Adult Education Programs (1978) 3.25 

1032 Program Guidelines for Individuals Who Are Severely Orthopedically Impaired (1992) 8.00 

0906 Quality Criteria for High Schools: Planning, Implementing, Self-Study, and Program Quality Review (1990) 5.00 

0979 Readings for the Christopher Columbus Quincentenary (1992) 2.75 f 

1 048 Read to Me: Recommended Readings for Children Ages Two Through Seven ( 1 992) 5.50 

0831 Recommended Literature, Grades Nine Through Twelve (1990) 5.50 

0895 Recommended Readings in Spanish Literature: Kindergarten Through Grade Eight ( 1 99 1 ) 4.25 

0753 Respectfully Yours: Magda Gerber's Approach to Professional Infant/Toddler Care (videocassette and guide) (1988)* 65.00 

1 042 School Nutrition Facility Planning Guide ( 1 992) 8.00 

1038 Science Facilities Design in California Public Schools (1992) 6.25 

0870 Science Framework for California Public Schools (1990) 8.00 

1040 Second to None: A Vision of the New California High School (1992) 5.75 

0926 Seeing Fractions: A Unit for the Upper Elementary Grades (199 1 ) 7.50 

0970 Self-assessment Guide for School District Fiscal Policy Teams: Facilities Planning and Construction (1991) 4.50 

0980 Simplified Buying Guide: Child and Adult Care Food Program (1992) 8.50 

0752 Space to Grow: Creating a Child Care Environment for Infants and Toddlers (videocassette and guide) (1988)* 65.00 

1014 Strategic Plan for Information Technology (1991) 4.50 

1043 Success for Beginning Teachers: The California New Teacher Project, 1988-1992(1992) 5.50 

0920 Suggested Copyright Policy and Guidelines for California's School Districts (1991) 3.00? 

1044 Together in Care: Meeting the Intimacy Needs of Infants and Toddlers in Groups (1992)* 65.00 

0846 Toward a State of Esteem: The Final Report of the California Task Force to Promote Self-esteem and Personal and 

Social Responsibility (1990) 5.00 

0758 Visions for Infant/Toddler Care: Guidelines for Professional Caregiving (1989) 6.50 

0805 Visual and Performing Arts Framework for California Public Schools (1989) 7.25 

1016 With History-Social Science for All: Access for Every Student (1992) 5.50 

0989 Work Permit Handbook ( 199 1 ) 7.75 

1073 Writing Assessment Handbook: High School (1993) 9.25 



* Videocassette also available in Chinese (Cantonese) and Spanish at the same price. 

tAlso available in quantities of 10 for $7.50 (item number 9875): 30 for $20 (9876): and 100 for $60 (9877). 

$Also available in quantities of 10 for $ 1 2.50 (item number 9940): 50 for $55 (994 I ); and 1 00 for $ 1 00 (9942). 

Orders should be directed to: 

California Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, CA 95812-0271 

Please include the item number for each title ordered. 

Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders without checks are accepted only from governmental 
agencies. Sales tax should be added to all orders from California purchasers. Stated prices, which include shipping charges to 
anywhere in the United States, are subject to change. 

A complete list of publications available from the Department, including apprenticeship instructional materials, may be 
obtained by writing to the address listed above or by calling (916) 445-1260. 
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